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EXTRACTS FROM A LAWYER’S PORTFOLIO. 


— 


[We have copied from the European 
Magazine, several well written tales, 
given there as ‘* Extracts froma Law- 
yer’s Portfolio’— not having in our 
possession the number that commenc- 
ed these tales, we were unable to ac- 
count for théir origin or title.—This 
diffitulty is past, and we now find that 
they are abstracts of cases tried at 
different courts in Great Britain, and 
recorded as memorable instances of 
the “aptness of human judgment to 
err in deciding on occurrences involved 
in mystery.” The first of them begins 
as follows.] 


From the European Magazine, for December, 1818, 


OPENED the lawyer’s portfolio, 

and found a bundle of cases dis- 
tinguished by a band of floss silk, 
instead of the usual ominous red 
tape. The first that presented it- 
self, in alphabetical order, was en- 
dorsed, 


“ AN ASSIGNMENT.” 


During one of the long vacations 
in the last century, a young man in 
an ordinary hunting-dress, with a 
single dog by his side, was stopped 
in his stroll through an obscure glen 
by a very singular object. The 
sides of this glen were so steep and 
lofty, that they hardly admitted 
light enough to discover the course 
of a stream, more noisy than deep, 
which ran among broken rocks un- 
der natural arches. A narrow un- 
frequented road led into the depths 
of the valley, where a grey horse 
was quietly grazing, and at a little 
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distance a man in black sat on one 
of the stones in the middle of the 
brook in a composed and meditative 
attitude. A position so extraordi- 
nary attracted the sportsman’s atten- 
tion, and he inquired, in a courteous 
accent, if the place afforded good 
sport for an angler. ‘The solitary 
student raised his hat, and replied, 
in a peculiar tone of gravity, “Sir, 
[ am discriminating.”’—-His observer 
hazarded a remark on the incon- 
venience of his seat, for the water 
was now flowing rather above the 
stones, but the man in black an- 
swered, * You are mistaken, sir!— 
any place is fit for discrimination. 
If you were a lawyer, sir, you would 
know, that on all occasions it is 
fitting and necessary to discrimi- 
nate—If you are a trustee, and the 
estate is charged with debts—let the 
creditors wait :—-if you have an 
executorship, and the legatees are 
clamorous, keep the funds while you 
discriminate—-for a few years. 
Now the business in question is 
an assignment—Certain heritors in 
this country have assigned, grant- 
ed, deponed, and made over sun- 
dry lands, teinds, tenements, and 
annual rents, to a certain person 
for the benefit of certain aforesaids : 
and now, sir, auld Mahoun is in it 
if this person cannot keep this estate 
himself all his life, provided he 
takes a man of business into keep- 
ing too, and discriminates proper- 
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ly.” Pardon me,” said the young 
sportsman. laughing, “if I think 
the most interesting point just now 
is how to discriminate properly be- 
tween a wet coat and a dry one— 
and I have not the honour of know- 
ing the person you call Auld Ma- 
houn.?—* “4 that bag which you 
carry was a bag of briefs,” replied 
the gentleman in the brook, * I 
flatter myself you would be very 
well acquainted with him. In South 
Britain, sir, his usual cognomine is 
Nicholas or Harry senior, and, as 
old Bishop Latimer truly said, he 
is the best lawyer of us all, for he 
never misses his business.” 


Though the young stranger could 
not determine whether his new ac- 
quaintance was influenced by wine 
or insanity, there was something so 
pe pre contrasted in the grayi- 

of his discourse and the seat he 
4 chosen, that he thought the 
sport of shooting well exchanged 
for this scene. Perceiving his “at- 
tentive air. the black gentleman 
resumed his oration: In the 
church of St. Benignas, at Dijon, 
there is the statue of a queen ith 
one foot resembling a goose’s: and 
one of my merry clients, sir. wrote 
under it—*‘ this is the law’—but as 
three such statues may be found in 
France, the jest might be extended 
to other professions.” —* Sir,” an 
swered the youth, bowing, ** when 
a client jests, his law yer must be an 
honourable one.”—~* Very true, 
young gentleman, a merry client isa 
rarity : but heirs and executors never 
joke” so well with lawyers as with 
physicians, because our mistakes 
are above ground, and a physician’s 
are under it—Sir, you look as if 
you thought mine were likely to be 
under water, but this brook is a 
copy of my bill in chancery—always 
running—-running—-=running on ; 
and | am where I chuse to be, amon 
tr ubled ——.”—Before he coul 
articulate the word, he fell from his 
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seat into the water, and remained 
motionless. 


The stranger stood aghast at this 
tragical conclusion of the farce, and 
made fruitless attempts to raise the 
body which cramp or spasins had 
distorted. He succeeded. however, 
in drawing it out of the stream 
whose chillness had probably occa- 
sioned the disaster : and perceiving 
the grey horse saddled and bridled 
as if it had belonged to this unfortu- 
nate man, he muunted him, and 
leaving his dog to guard the body, 
rode tothe town of Ks -- , about 
two miles distant. to seek assistance, 
It was still a very early hour in the 
morning, and the master of an ob- 
scureinn, with two or three labourers, 
rose to accompany him back. Much 
time was lost by their hesitation, 
and when they reached Glencraig, 
the stranger’s body was gone. and 
the dog lay dead beside the brook. 
Grief and astonishim rent were the 
young man’s only feelings, but his 
companions viewed and questioned 
him with evident suspicion. ‘The 
brook ran rapidly through the glen, 
deepening and growing broader tll 
it reached the bay near K. where 
the small river Dee joins the western 
sea. One of the spectators follow- 
ed its course, and discovered a 
pocket-book floating, and not yet 
entirely moistened. Its contents 
had probably been rifled, as it now 
contained only the rough draft of an 
assignment, in which blanks were 
left for dates and the names of per- 
sons and places. ‘Lhere was much 
agitation in the youth’s features 
when he saw this document. and his 
seeming anxiety to keep it in his 
own possession increased the wary 
Scotch innkeeper’s suspicions. He 
conveyed him instantly to the Pro- 
vost of K., whose questions were 
answered with obvious confusion 
and incoherence. His name, he 
said, was Evan M‘Querie, and his 
place of abode a small farm on the 























neighbouring coast, which he had 
tenanted a few weeks. He could 
not, or would not, give any re- 
ferences for his character ; and the 
steward of the nobleman whose 
land he held, only knew that he 
came from England, and had paid 
a half year’s rent in advance. If 
he was acquainted with more, he 
did not venture to communicate it, 
and a most suspicious obscurity 
gathered round Evan. ‘The ambi- 
guity and reserve of his statements 
respecting his family and former 
life, his sullenness and ill-concealed 
anxiety, justified the prejudice which 
rose ayainst him. He imputed the 
stains on his apparel to the sport he 
had pursued on that fatal morning, 
but bills of large amount on the bank 
of Scotland were found upon him, 
and the lost stranger’s pocket-book 
had in its inner recess a penciled 
list of bills, whose dates and value 
appeared to have been hastily effac- 
ed. And a silver penknife which 
tallied with the dog’s mortal wound, 
was found in Glencraig, with the 
initals KE. M.—Evan professed that 
his house had been robbed a few 
nights before by two of the privileg- 
ed mendicants still frequent in 
Scotland, and begged the magistrate 
to observe, that the collar of his dog 
had been stolen since he left it near 
the brook. But this excuse would 
have availed little, had not the most 
rigorous search been insufficient to 
recover the body : and the stranger’s 
death being thus rendered uncertain, 
the suspected prisoner was released 
after a long delay, but not without 
whispered hints of bribery, which 
pursued him to the obscure dwelling 
where he lived with only one ser- 
vant in abhorred solitude. 

I returned, about the close of the 
eighteenth century, from a long ab- 
sence in the West Indies, and found 
myself charged with some profes- 
sional duties which required my 
presence in Scotland. One of these 
duties was to ascertain the truth of 
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some mysterious rmmours, respect- 
ing a wreck said to have happened 
on the western coast ; and my visit 
to a nobleman in that neighbourhood 
enabled me to begin inquiries. He 
informed me, that Evan M‘Querie 
had purchased from him the land he 
formerly tenanted, and was con- 
sidered wealthy, though his mode of 
life was sordid and laborious. Part 
of his wealth was generally ascribed 
to the mysterious affair of Glen- 
craig, and part to the wreck of a 
small trading vessel on the coast 
which his estate bordered. Adver- 
tisements in provincial papers had 
offered large rewards for a certain 
trunk supposed to contain the jewels 
and purse of a young English 4eiress, 
who had sailed in that unfortunate 
vessel to join the unknown adven- 
turer she had married clandestine- 
ly. The crew and passengers had 
perished ; but Evan M‘Querie, who 
was supposed to visit the coast 
nightly at that period in expectation 
of contraband consignments, had 
probably found the chest among 
less valuable articles which the 
waves had thrown on shore. Very 
soon after, he became proprietor 
instead of farmer; and strange ru- 
mours were whispered of the cau- 
tious and deep solitude he seemed 
to seek. The event of the wreck 
had long since ceased to be asub- 


ject of conversation. and no inqui- 


ries had been pursued ; therefore 
the elder neighbours ‘surinised that 
the Laird M*Querie had begun to 
relax in his precautions, as his fe- 
male servant had been seen at kirk 
and market in remnants ef yellow 
lace and silk gloves, which were 
deemed a part of the spoils found in 
the lost bridal chest. My curiosity 
was excited by these details, and 
my friendly host supphed me with 
a pretext to visit the suspected man 
in his own mansion. It stood at the 
foot of an unshapely hull, half en- 
circled by a rude plantation of 
dwarf firs in a hollow, sloping to- 
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wards the rocky cove celebrated in 
the legends of shipwrecks. The 
swampy and neglected grass-plat 
before the door, fenced on one side 
by an irregular peat-stack, and on 
the other by a half-ruined tenement 
for poultry, indicated the squalid 
habits of its master. He opened 
the door himself, fearing perhaps to 
trust a stranger with the decrepit 
female who officiated as his only 
domestick ; and finding that [ came 
on manorial business from his neigh- 
bour, he conducted me into a room 
fit for the residence of a man who 
hated because he feared his fellow- 
creatures. Evan now appeared in 
more than his fortieth year; and 
though his person was grown broad 
and robust, his height was greatly 
diminished by the constant stoop of 
his head and the contraction of his 
chest. ‘The dark brown acquired 
by labour in the sun and wind, could 
not entirely cover a greenish sallow- 
ness in his complexion, and his 
thick black hair was streaked with 
grey. Shunned by his few neigh- 
bours, he had adopted the clownish 
dress and hoarse accent of his de- 
pendents ; and a kind of scornful 
fierceness mingled with the anxiety 
fi which I could perceive in his eyes 
if when he viewed me askance. My 
: dog, who had followed me reluctant- 
" ly into this gloomy house, after 
ie scenting the wooden pannels of its 
Wi owner’s close bed, and looking wish 

‘i fully at the oat-caks and fish hung 
Hy over the smoked ingle, couched 
Hi himself with great caution on the 
hearth. ‘he Laird glanced at his 
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be collar, and asked leave to exainine 

FE. its inscription—** Ve deficii alter.” 
te —* That, as you may perceive by 
ia the initials,” said l, “is not the 
ai a: motto of my family; and if it was 
te changed into “ Weck deficit halter,”’ 
Hi it would be more appropriate, per- 
i i i haps to the real owner.”-— The blue 
i gloom of kvdn’s eyes threatened 
hi Si lightning at this speech, but I had 


considered my purpose and pursued 
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it.— My business in Scotland is to 
inquire if any traces have been pre- 
served of the wreck which occurred 
here more than sixteen years since. 
The daughter of a Northumbrian 
haronet is supposed to have perish- 
ed on this coast, and her father be- 
fore his death assigned his estates 
to me in trust for her benefit, and 
for his distant relatives in the event 
of her decease without offspring. A 
weg is also allotted to her hus- 
and if he survives hers; but it 
seems most probable tnat he shared 
her fate in the foundered sloop. I 
am authorized to give an ample re- 


-compense to any one who can trace 


or restore the chest which accom. 
panied her.—The Lair«d’s complex- 
ion changed, and his agitation 
strongly resembled guilt.—-* Mr. 
M‘Querie,” I continued, in a stern 
tone, “this silver knife is Kllen 
Maxwell’s—-perhaps you found it 
among the relicks of the wreck ?”’— 
He grew paler, but his eye became 
more intrepid, and he seemed col- 
lecting his strength for a desperate 
effort —-* This,’’ said he, after a 
long pause, * is another result of 
the cruel prejudice against me. 
That knife was mine long before the 
wreck, and was in the hands. of a 
magistrate on an occasion even 
more melancholy. I am innocent 
of both the crimes imputed to me.” 
— This ready consciousness of sus- 
picion implied more than innocence, 
and 1 again offered a premium for 
the surrender of the jewels, adding 
that I saw the chest itself under the 
pannels of his bed. Ue rose, and 
advanced towards me with a start- 
ling suddenness.—-* ‘Though you 
have entered my house to disturb 
my reputation, you will. not find it 
so easy to disturb my property. 
Chance threw that chest into "my 
hands, and I keep it by the right of 
a husband : Ellen Maxwell was my 
wife.” 

This unexpected confession de- 
ranged all the gravity of my profes- 


























sional face, and I shook him cordial- 
iv by the hand, with a smile which, 
I suppose, recalled the youthful ex- 
pression of my features. He gave a 
cry of transport, and embraced me. 
It was not easy for me to recover 
yoice enough to tell him, that when 
my stupor of intoxication and epi- 
lepsy had induced him to leave me 
in Glencraig, | had been found by 
two vagrant beggars, who probably 
destroyed the dog before they rob- 
bed me- I recovered my senses in 
sufficient time to see them hastening 
down the glen ; but having no re- 
collection of the place where my 
horse had been left, or of any thing 
that had passed before my trance, I 
made haste to reach the town of K., 
where I found the vessel in which 
my passage to Liverpool was secur- 
ed on the point of sailing. Her 
boat received me before 1 entered 
the town, and I left Great Britain 
for the West Indies without leisure 
or inclination to inquire after the 
robbers, and without any memorial 
of the adventure except the collar 
of the faithful dog who had died in 
my defence. * You see,” conclud- 
ed I, * my old habit of discriminat- 
ing remains ; and as your father-in- 
law died lately without revoking 
his assignment, it will enable me to 
shew iny gratitude for the hazard 
you incurred in Glencraig, which I 
never knew till to-day; and to 
prove thatalawyer may love justice, 
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though he may be found sometimes 
among troubled waters.” 

Evan M‘Querie soon furnished me 
with documents sufficient to certily 
his marriage with the lady I have 
named. He had hired the small 
farin-house of Glencraig for her re- 
ception when he came incognito to 
Scotland, and her untimely death on 
the coast where she had hoped to 
meet him, added to the disgraceful 
prejudice raised against him, occa- 
sioned the deep seclus:on to which 
he retired. He emerged from it 
with a retrieved name and an ample 
competence, which atoned for un- 
deserved suiferings, and proved the 
fallibility of circumstantial evidence. 

For myself, I must confess, that 
on the eventful morning which be- 
gan this narrative, my imagination 
was bewildered by the splendid 
profits derivable from the assign- 
ment. My narrow escape from 
death arrested and chastised my 
wandering thoughts with a force 
which would have been doubly awful 
had I then discovered that L owed 
it to the man whose property I was 
tempted to infringe. Since that 
period, though the law has guarted 
the instrument called an assignment 
with infinite formalities and pre- 
cautions, | have never considered it 
in the course of my professional 
career, without wishing that sucha 
warning may befall every inan who 
executes or receives a deed of trust. 








THE HISTORY OF A PIN.—{ Concluded from p. 103. } 
From La Belle Assembleé. 


\ ADEMOISELLE CONTAT, 
~" a bewitching actress, belonging 
to the Theatre Frangaise, had turn- 
ed the head of the young Count de 
Narbonne, a spoiled child belong- 
ing to the royal family. She was 
of strong passions, of much sensi- 
bility, and truly disinterested ; but 
of rather a fantastick character. 
No one could imagine the price she 





set upon her favours. Having heard 
speak of this celebrated pin, she 
took it in her head to get possession 
of it; and her conditions were, 
that not only the (ount should ob- 
tain it from the King, but as the 
Marriage of Figaro was then 
about to be performed for the first 
time, she exacted of her lover that 
he should bring this pin to her on 














ils 


the first night of Figaro being per- 
formed. She thought it a most 
striking circumstance to make it 
pass from the neck-kerchief of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon and the head 
of Louis XIV. to the letter of Su- 
sannah, to which it was to be made 
tse of as a seal. If the pin did 
not arrive on the day fixed, the bar- 
gain was to be declared null. It is 
not easy to paint the embarrassment 
of the Count. He knew not what 
means to take in order to obtain this 
celebrated pin; and, to add to his 
perplexity, the first performance 
was to take place in a fortnight’s 
time: he vexed himself, in vain, at 
this singular fancy of his mistress ; 
when, at length, chance furnished 
him with the methods of success. 

It was then that the dancing of 


quadrilles first came into vogue ; 


and that in which the Count figured 
away, required some splendour of 
dress. He informed himself, by 
inquiring of Monsieur de la Borde, 
of the contents of the casket; and 
he pretended that he wanted some 
diamonds that were in it, to wear 
at the next ball given in the Saloon 
of Hercules; and as the King let 
him have always whatever he wish- 
ed for, he would give him leave to 
borrow a few ornaments. “I will 
go and get them myself,” said the 
young man; “and then [ shall see 
that famous pin [ have heard so 
much talk of.” Before the King 
had time to give his consent, the 
Count was already in the closet, 
and had the casket opened; and 
while De la Borde was looking out 
the diamonds, he, without being 
seen, substituted a pin, something 
like that he so much desired to pos- 
sess, and flew to Mademoiselle 
Contat, to lay the original one at 
her feet. It was high time, for the 
piece was just going tobegin. The 
pin sealed the letter of Susannah, 
but, was lost in the ‘Theatre, and 
passed through various hands. Ma- 
demoiselle Coutat was, fur a mo- 
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ment, uneasy; but is any one ever 
faulty in the eyes ofa lover? ‘The 
Count was, however, not so easy ; 
for the keeper of the jewels soon 
found out that the pin in the casket 
was not the original one. He was 
silenced, however, by a pension; 
and the false pin was yet in the cas- 
ket, and regarded with veneration, 
The other remained in the dust on 
the stage, till a dancer, more pretty 
than celebrated, picked it up, with- 
out knowing what she did, ata repe- 
tition of the Amours de Bayard. 
This dancer was mistress te Mon- 
sieur 1)’Arlande, who was the first 
mortal venturous enough to ascend 
into the air in the balloon of M. 
Pilatre des Rozier, since the victim 
of his talents and courage. 

This dancer, who was only light 
as a disciple of Terpsichore, adored 
her lover. We may judge of her 
state of mind, when she thought of 
the perils that M. D’Arlande was 
about to encounter. She had the 
courage to conduct him to La Mu- 
ette, where this modern Icarus was 
to quit the earth. ‘* At least,” said 
she, “promise me, that your pru- 
dence will reject every useless dan- 
ger in this fatal voyage: this lock 
of my hair will make you recollect 
this injunction.” As she finished this 
sentence, she placed the lock next 
his heart, and fastened it to his un- 
der-waistcoat with that very pin 
she had found by chance.—Her 
eyes were suffused in tears, her 
head and face covered with a thick 
veil, and her lover became lost in 
the clouds. We will leave him to 
follow the boldest project ever con- 
ceived by man, and again return to 
the pin. A gust of wind having 
torn a little flag that our travellers 
bore in sign of triumph, on which 
they had inscribed the day and hour 
of their ascension, M. D’Arlande 
feared that it would be totally lost, 
and essayed, in vain, to join the 
two pieces of stuff together: the 
pin was become absolutely requisite 
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for that purpose: it was sacrificed 
to it. for the lock of hair only was 
of importance to M. D’Arlande. 

After several hours of aerial 
navigation, the balloon descended, 
amidst shouts of universal applause. 
Physicians, naturalists, geometri- 
cians, and astronomers, came in 
crowds to pay homage to the travel- 
lers. Amongst the astronomers 
was M. Bailli: Pilatre presented 
the flag to him, as a mark of his es- 
teem for his talents. M. Bailli ac- 
cepted it; and, by acrowd of un- 
heard-of circumstances, behold the 
famous pin fixed to an aerial flag, 
and shut up in an astroncmer’s ca- 
binet! Why could it not remain 
there? It would not then have ser- 
ved on another occasion, which was 
far different to any part it had hi- 
therto played. But who can an- 
swer for the decrees of fate? 

On that memorable day when the 
King was compelied to quit Ver- 
gailles, and was conducted in tri- 
umph by his people to Paris, M. 
Baillt was elected Mayor by popu- 
lar enthusiasm, and was to wait at 
the Hotel de Ville to receive the 
monarch.—The King had arrived 
svoner than was expected; and a 
cavalier rode full gallop to inform 
M. Buaillis; who, going out in haste, 
forgot the patriotick ribbon which 
he had worn two days before in the 
button-hole of his coat. He went 
back to his apartment to get it, and 
being troubled to fasten it, his eyes 
fell on our pin; he catched it out 
of the aerial flag, fixed his rivbon 
with it, and hastened to the Hotel 
de Ville. 

Here must be dispensed with 
those relations which have no cpn- 
nexion with the subject of our pre- 
sent narrative; suffice it to say, 
that our heroine, the pin, passed 
through the most opposite and ex- 
tracielinde? circumstances. When 


the Mayor presented a national 
cockade to the King, it was, as one 
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may say, predestinated again to 
falf into the Bourbon possession ; 
four it was it that fastened the cock- 
ade to the hat of Lows XVI. 3 but 
it bent twenty times, before she 
could be made to fix it. 

think only, gentle reader, of the 
different positions in which this pin 
has been found. First we see it on 
the toilette of Ninon, as the memo- 
randum of an assignation; next in 
the neck-kerchief of Madame de 
Maintenon; in the gauze veil of 
Madame de Montespan; in the 
King’s shirt— carefully preserved 
in his jewel-casket, by his blind 
affection for Madame de Maintenon 
—fastening the feather of his hat 
when he received James If. at his 
court; in the wig of the chancellor; 
in the bouguet of Madame du Barri; 
in the jewel-casket of Louis XV. ; 
carried away from thence by the 
Count de Narbonne ; in the posses- 
sion of Mademoiselle Contat ; seal- 
ing the letter of Susannah, in Figa- 
ro; in the hands of a dancer; fix- 
ing a lock of her hair to the waist- 
coat of M. D’Arlande; in the flag 
of a balloun; in the cabinet of M. 
Bailli; at his button-hole; and, at 
length, in the cockade of Louis 
XVI. 

{[t was again lost, and found in 
the Louvre by a nurse who attended 
Mirabeau ; and who, after his death, 
had laid out the corpse. She fas- 
tened with it one of the corners of 
his winding sheet. It seems as if 
the pin’s extraordinary fate should 
finish with that of a man who was 
also the most extraordinary of his 
time. Certainly, this pin will ne- 
ver more behold the day ; unless, in 
the course of time, popular fury 
should be tempted to insult the ash- 
es of one whom revolutionary en- 
thusiasm crowned at his death, and 
which may recall to our minds his 
own famous maxim—* Jf is but a 
few steps from the Capitol to the 
Tarpeain Rock.” 
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1814. By Richard Bright, M. 


muis book is full of information 
™ respecting a country of which 
little has hitherto been made known 
to the publick, but with the aspect 
and statisticks of which we may 
now consider ourselves to be almost 
as well acquainted as with the most 
familiar provinces of Scotland or 
England. If we have any fault. in- 
deed, to find with the work before 
us, it is, perhaps, that its informa- 
tion is somewhat too minute, and 
more than we care to receive about 
a people in whom we do not take 
any very profound interest. To 
the general reader, this circum- 
stance may, in some degree, hurt 
its popularity, and he will regret 
it the more, that the ingenious au- 
thor is so well qualified, whenever 
he finds a congenial subject, to 
bring it out in the most pleasing and 
engaging manner. His whole ac- 
count of Vienna, and of the Con- 
gress, is exceedingly entertaining, 
and, whenever he has occasion to 
describe the scenery or the inhabi- 
tants of Hungary, nothing can be 
more lively or picturesque. But, 
when he gets into that country, un- 
fortunately, “his talk is’? too much 
“of oxen.” His love of know- 
ledge, and the benevolent sympathy 
of his nature. lead him with so 
much keenness into all the little 
economical arrangements of one 
Graf and another Graf, and he de- 
tails at so much length every thing 
that can be told about their sheep, 
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oF. cattle, and buffaloes, that we some- 


: what lose our interest in the thread 
ia of his narrative. This, however, 
may, in truth, be the most useful 
- of the work, and it may only 

e exposing our ignorance to speak 
ib as we have nowdone. We have no 
144 doubt, indeed, that its statistical 
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LE ea REVIEW OF 
PRAVELS FROM VIENNA THROUGH LOWER HUNGARY: 


with some Remarks on the State of 


Vienna during the Congress, in 
D. Edinburgh. 


—=>_— 
From the Edinburg Magazine, for June, 1818. 


merits will very soon be discovered, 
and that the accuracy and extent of 
its information on the agriculture, 
the mines, and political state of 
Hungary, will often be referred to 
as the highest authority on these 
subjects, and as replete with impor- 
tant practical hints for the behoof 
of other nations. We believe, at 
the same time, that we shall please 
our readers better by avoiding these 
details entirely, as it is impossible, 
that, within our short bounds, we 
could give them with any good ef- 
fect, and by presenting them rather 
with one or two of those gay or in- 
teresting pictures of society and 
manners with which Dr. Bright has 
enlivened the more substantial mat- 
ter of his volume. 

We first find him in Vienna, and 
among the reyal personages of the 
Congress. On the very evening of 
his arrival, he visited a place of 
publick amusement called the Re- 
doute, where, he was told, that, in 
all probability, he would see many 
of the distinguished persons at that 
time in the linperiai city. 


““We entered the room about nine 
o’clock in the evening. It is a magniti- 
cent saloon, finely lghted, surrounded 
by a gallery, and forming a part of the 
large pile of building called the Bourg 
or Imperial Palace. Never was an as- 
sembly less ceremonious ; every one wore 
his hat; many, till the room became 
heated, their great-coats; and no one 
pretended to appear in an evening dress, 
extept a few Englishmen, who, from the 
habits of our country, and some little 
vanity, generally attempt to distinguish 
themselves by an attention to outward 
appearance. Around the whole circum- 


ference of the room were four or five 
rows of benches, occupied, for the most 
part, by well-dressed females ; while the 
other parts presented a Moving multitude, 
many of whom were in masks, or in do- 
minos, and were busily engaged in talking 
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and laughing, or dancing to the musick 
of a powerful orchestra. My companion 
squeezed my arm, as we passed a thin fi- 
ure With sallow shrunken features, of 
mild expression, with a neck, stiff, bend- 
ing a little forwards, and walking badly. 
‘That is our Emperour.’ I shook my 
head, and smiled. He was alone, and 
dressed like the rest. ‘ Pray allow me 
to doubt a little till I have Some farther 
proof’”—* There, do you see that little 
man with white hair, a pale face, and 
aquiline nose? He was almost pushed 
down as he passed the corner ;—that is 
the King of Denmark.’ Again I shook 
my head in disbelief'—‘ Here the Empe- 
rour of Russia approaches.’ I looked 
up, and found the information true. His 
fine manly form, his round and smiling 
countenance, and his neat morning dress, 
were not to be mistaken; they were the 
same which, some months betore, I had 
seen enter the church at Harlem, to the 
thundering peals of the grand organ. I 
soon recognized the tall form, the solemn 
and grave features, of the King of Prus- 
sia; and afterwards seeing these two 
in familiar conversation with the two mo- 
narchs, whose pretensions I had dispu- 
ted, was satisfied their claims were just. 
—‘That short, thick, old gentleman 
is the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar. 
That young man near him, the Crown 
Prince of Wirtemberg. Here, turn your 
eyes to that seat. The large elderly 
man, witha full face,—he looks like an 
Englishman,—he is the King of Bavaria.’ 
—* Pardon,’ exclaimed, stepping quick- 
ly aside.—‘ That was the Grand Duke of 
Baaden,’ said my monitor, ‘whose toe 
vou trode upon; he was talking to Prince 
William of Prussia. Here, fall back a 
little to let these gentlemen pass, they 
seem very anxious to go on. One, two, 
three, four, five;—these are all Arch- 
dukes of Austria.—There seems a lit- 
tle press towards that end of the room. 
—See, three women in masks have beset 
the King of Prussia; he seems not a 
little puzzled what he shall do with 
them.—Now a party of waltzers draws 
the attention of the crowd, and the King 
is left to dispose of his fair assailants as 
he thinks fit—Do you see that stout tall 
man, who looks at the dance ?—he is the 
Duke of Saxe Cobourg; and by his side, 
not so stout as himself, is his brother 
the Prince Leopold.’-—*‘ Who is this 
young man next to us, marked with the 
small-pox, who is speaking broken Eng- 
lish ?- *It is the Crown Prince of Bava- 
ria; he is said to be very fond of your 
nation. And here,’ giving me another 
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hearty squeeze with his elbow, ‘is an 
English milord.” He had upon his head 
a remarkable flat cocked hat,—two la- 
dies in dominos leaned upon his arm: 
‘ihe hat, unique of its kind, rather ex- 
cited a smile in my companion. After 
a little more pushing, for the room was 
now become very full, we encountered a 
fine dark military looking man, not in 
uniform of cours¢, but with mustachoes. 
‘This was Beavharnois, viceroy of Ita- 
ly.’ In this way, for two or three hours, 
did we coritimue meeting and pushing 
amongst hundreds of men, each of 
whom, had he but made his appearance 
singly at a fashionable rout in London, 
would have furnished a paragraph to our 
newspapers, prints to our shops, titles 
to our bazaars, distinctive appellations 
to every article of our dress, and themes, 
if not ideas, to our poets ” 


In this agreeable and dramatick 
inanner, our author paints to us ma- 
ny of the scenes which Vienna dis- 
played at this busy and important 
period ; but we shall rather make 
our next quotation from the descrip- 
tion of a rustick funeral, which he 
witnessed soon after his entrance 
into Hungary. The scene contrasts 
well with.the gaiety of that which 
we have now exhibited,—it is con- 
nected with it too, by the striking 
passage at the close,—and.there is 
a beauty and a tenderness in the 
reflections of the author which are 
very characteristick of a traveller, 
‘qui nihil humani ase alienum pu- 
tet.°’ 


“When I got to Léva, the whole yard 
was full of people, and I learned that the 
postmaster having lost his wife, was on 
the point of following her corpse. This, 
I plainly saw, would put a stop to my 
journey for the day, and did not feel 
much disappointed, as it afforded me an 
opportunity of attending a ceremony 
which no one ought to neglect ina fo- 
reign country. After three priests, with 
crosses and incense boxes,—followed by 
the coffin, and accampanied by a nume- 
rous train of mourners, and boys with 
wax-lights,—had moved with solemn 
singing towards the burying-place, I 
went quickly to the inn, dismissed my 
wagon, and joined the procession. The 
place of burial was considerably eleva- 
ted, at the distance of half a mile form 
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Léva,—a solitary spot of ground, adorn- 
ed only by crosses raised py the hands 
of affection over departed friends. As 
the body was laid in the ground, 1 
thought [ perceived more emotion in 
the spectators than is usual. The rite 
being performed, the assembly separa- 
ted during the performance of a solemn 
chant. The greater part retired toa 
still higher ground covered with vine- 
yards, on the summit of which a temple 
is erected as a memorial of our Saviour’s 
death upon Mount Calvary. I remained 
a little longer than the rest, and beheld 
a most affecting and beautiful scene. 
It was the tribute paid bv mothers, by 
children, and by friends, to the remains 
of those who were gone kefore them. 
Tears flowed in torrents from the eyes 
of a mother and a daughter, who kneel- 
ed at the side of a tomb which seemed 
to have been long the abode of him over 
whom they prayed. In another spot two 
little children cried aloud, as they lay 
with ther faces upon a heap of earth, 
whilst others Kissed the mould which 
had been lately raised. —The loneliness 
of the spot, --the Carpathian chain 
streched out in the distance,—the ob- 
scurity of approaching night,—the still- 
ness of nature, int-rrupted only by the 
cries of widows and of children,—were 
sadly, yet isarmoniously combined ; and 
he must have been cold indeed who could 
witness the scene without emotion.— 
These humble peasants of Hungary have, 
through the native promptings of the 
heart, so blended the memory of their 
departed friends with the feelings of de- 
votion, that nations boasting of higher 
degrees of cultivation may respect and 
follow their example. We may civilize 
and refine away our feelings till the sim- 

le dictates of nature are completely 
yielded up. With the majority of man- 
kind consolation is sought in forgetful- 
ness; to present a variety of new ob- 
jects to the mind, and a constant suc- 
cession of changes is deemed the duty 
of a comforter. Thus the only feelings 
which accompany the death of a friend 
are supposed to be those purely selfish 
remembrances which recal to our minds 
the comforts we have lost,—reducing 
the whole sentiments of friendship to a 
standard according to which our estates, 
our houses, and our fortunes, hold the 
highest places. For my own part, Iam 
persuaded that the human mind, which 
derives such satisfaction in the formation 
of friendships, is capable of maintain- 
ing and cherishing these emotions 
throughout its whole existence, and 


that we are truly no more pardonable in 
attempting to forget a friend who igs 
dead, than we should be in forgetting 
one that is absent. If, putting aside all 
unintelligible motives, there is one which 
can be felt and explained, more pure 
than others, leading us to rejoice in our 
future prospects, itis the dea and hope 
of meeting again the friends trom whom 
we have been separated by death.--When 
I was at Berlin, during the preceding 
year, I followed the celebrated Iffland to 
the grave. Muingied with some pomp, 
you might trace much real feeling. In 
the midst of the ceremony my attention 
Was attracted by a young woman, who 
stood near a mound of earth newly co. 
vered with turf, which she anxiously pro- 
tected from the feet of the pressing 
crowd. It was the tomb of her pa- 
rent; and the figure of this affectionate 
daughter presented a monument more 
striking than the most costly work of 
art. There were in this burial ground 
many tributes, paid by those who loved 
rather to court than shun the o!jects 
of their affection—of friends who linger- 
ed with delight over the last parting 
scene. Throughout the church yard 
there was scarcely a mouldering heap of 
sand which was not covered with the 
gayest flowers of the season. Nor were 
these marks of attention confined to the 
depositories of the poor. Around the 


inclosing wall were many monuments of 


marble, with recesses formed for retire- 
ment ; where, amidst bowers of green- 
house plants were placed seats, on which 
friends might repose, and give way to 
their reflections and regret.—And now 
may I ask the reader to wander with me 
one step farther, whilst I speak of the 
monarch to whose territories I have al- 
ready transported him? Frederick of 
Prussia married the late Queen when ve- 
ry young, and a long course of years had 
cemented their affection, when her un- 
expected death threatened to break the 
bond. The King’s sorrow was attended 
by the sympathy of his people. It was 
not the edict of the Court, but individu- 
al and sincere feeling, which filled Ber- 
lin with mourners. The King and the 
whole family followed her on foot to the 
grave. A mausoleum of his own design 
was erected at his tavourite garden of 


Charlottenburg, whither his wife’s re- ° 


mains were conveyed. Here, on certain 
days, the publick are allowed to enter ; 
and though, when I saw it, three years 
had elapsed since the Queen’s death, 
many still continued to visit the spot 
with reverence and affection. Early on 
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each anniversary, the King and his ele- 
ven children, attended by a single priest, 
repair to this sanctuary, and, descend- 
ing into the tomb, each places a garland 
on the coffin, when having addressed the 
Almighty in prayer, the King retires to 
the island of Paon, near Potsdam, and 


passes the remainder of the day in per- 
fect solitude.—That a monarch who can 
cherish such feelings, who can so en- 
courage them in his family and in his 
people, should enjoy their atfectien and 
confidence, will astonish no one. When 
I resided in Berlin, this feeling was at 
its height, for to the attraction of pri- 
vate virtue was added the splendour of 
publick glory.” 


We know few more beautiful pas- 
sages than this, and are apt to 
think it quite as interesting and im- 
portant as the detail of Graf Hun- 
yadi’s improvements in the breed- 
ing of sheep. Indeed, we believe 
that Graf could outdo the Patriarch 
Jacob himself, who, 

*¢ When Laban and himself were compromised 

That all the yeanlings which were streaked, and pied, 
Should fall at Jacob’s hire— 

The skilful shepherd peeled me eertain wands,” &c. 


There are few things that impress 
us so much ina book of travels as 
the character of the traveller. If 
we find him to be a cold-blooded fel- 
low, who thinks of nothing but the 
importance of the information he is 
giving us, who has but little sympa- 
thy with the people among whom he 
has passed, and seems to have con- 
templated all the wonders of nature 
and art, which have started up be- 
fore him, with no other feeling than 
as subjects for his book; though 
Greece or Italy were his theme, it 
is in vain that he will attempt to fix 
our attention. If, on the other 
hand, his details are the result of a 
natural and ardent spirit of inquiry, 
—if, wherever he goes, nature 
awakens him to the scene of beau- 
ty, and man to all the affections of 
humanity,—it is little matter where 
such a traveller carries us, his nar- 
ration must ever possess no mean 
portion of interest. Dr. Bright, as 
we have already noticed, goes 
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through all the official duty of a 
traveller with an accuracy and mi- 
nuteness which are not even to be 
paralleled in those formal authors 
above mentioned ; but, it is evident 
that he was carried into this nicety 
of detail, by the real pleasure which 
he found in acquiring knowledge, 
and by his warm sympathy in all the 
employments of those with whom he 
happened to converse. There is 
nothing, in short, of the character 
of book-making in his book. ‘lhen 
there is something delightful in his 
constant observation of the man- 
ners, and of the domestick circum- 
stances of the meanest peasants to 
whom he could get access, in the 
good-humoured way in which he 
threw himself into the accidental 
company of the inns, or the wan- 
dering tribes of gypsies,—there is 
throughout the whole a social spirit, 
which is even discernable in his 
manner of speaking of the brute 
creation. Wherever the features 
of a country in the main unpleasing, 
assumed a more agreeable form, we 
instantly find him alive te the im- 
pressions of nature, and there are 
many indications, as well as ‘the 
beautiful passage already quoted, of 
a heart awake to the higher senti- 
ments of devotion. I[t is mpossible 
that the travels of such a man should 
not be interesting, even if they were 
less abounding with infermatien 
than they are. 

We have kept our word with our 
readers, and given them none of 
the information; for within the 
short compass to which we must ne- 
cessarily limit ourselves, we could 
have done little more than tran- 
scribe the table of contents, which 
they will find already done for them 
under the cover of our last number. 
We can only assure them, that 
there is not one of the subjects 
there mentioned, with respect to 
which their curiosity will not be am- 
ply gratified, by having recourse to 
the book itself. Many of these 
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might afford scope for separate dis- 
cussions ; and if we do not enter 
into some future details on the 
Hungarian improvements in breed- 
ing cattle, we think we can, at least, 
promise our readers some inforina- 
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tion on the curious subject of the 
Cyganies or Gypsies,—inultitudes 
of whom our intelligent traveller 
encountered in the course of his 
wanderings. 
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VARIETIES, AND LITERARY NOTICES. 





HE first part of Mr. Betramy’s new 

translation of the Brsur, has been 
published in London. 
course, are divided in opinion as to the 
merits and correctness of the work. 
We will, if possibie, give one or two 
papers on the subject, in a future Maga- 
zine. 


The London Monthly Magazine, for 
July, contains a long report, “with the 
Rules, &c. of the General Penitentiary at 
Milbank, which our limits will not per- 
mit us to publish Any person who 
wishes to peruse the paper may see it 
at Robinson’s Circulating Library. 


Larner oak —-There is an oak in 
the parish of Winfarthing, Eng. which 
measures, breast high, at its smallest 
girth, thirty-five feet in circumference. 
It is a mere rind, and appears as if it 
would contain forty persons. 


A Viper swallowing its young !—A wri- 
ter in the Monthly Magazine, remarks.— 
“‘ Mr. Pennant’s assertion relative to the 
Viper’s swallowing its young, to preserve 
them from danger, having lately been 
called in question, I have to observe, 
that I well remember my grandfather 
telling me, when I was a boy, that he 
once witnessed that extraordinary cir- 
cumstance; and that, upon shooting 
the viper her young ones crept out at 
the perforations which the shot had 
made. Icannot refer to him for a more 
circumstantial account,—as he has long 
ago been called to— 

‘‘ That undiscover’d country, from whose 


bourn 
No traveller returns.”’ 





THEATRICAL. 


The Battimonse Tueatre, opened fort 
the fall season, on Wednesday, with the 
Comedy of The Poor Gentleman, and the 
Opera of The Lock and Key.—Mr. Dar- 
LEY, from New-York (and formerly of this 
Theatre) made his appearance in Captain 
Cheerly. 


The criticks, of 


Drury Lane —A meeting of the pro. 
prietors of this Theatre was held on the 
7th of June, for the purpose of hearing 
the report of the committee appointed to 
investigate the concerns of the Theatre ; 
when it was found that the Theatre was 
in debt 80,080/; 48,320/ of which had 
accrued during the present season. — 
That the house frequently opened to 20 or 
30/,—and that the averag: receipts during 
the season was about 2U0/ per night. The 
proprietors, notwithstanding, resolved 
to continue the pertormances, and endea- 
vour to liquidate this enormous debt by 
better times. 


Covent Garvex.—The affairs of this 
Theatre is represented as being far from 
prosperous, though not so bad as Drury 
Lane. On the 27th May, the new drama, 
of The Castle of Paluzzi, or the Extoricd 
Oath, was performed tor the first time. 
The story is founded upon the murder 
of Fuaupes, which has excited so much 
interest in France. 


The Enettsa Orrra,—Opened for the 
summer season on the 20th of June.— 
The chief novelty consisted of six native 
American warriours (Indians)—who are 
represented as having acquitted them- 
selves with great zealand an energy truly 
savage-----a London Editor remarks.-— 
“They regaled us with the warhoop, 
one of the most terrible sounds that 
ever invaded the organ of hearing ; the 
attack on a cottage, the retreat, the pre- 
paration for executing a prisoner, their 
council of war, the dance of peace, and 
a display of their sports or amusements. 
The performance is certainly more curi- 
ous than pleasing; and those who go 
prepared to expect an exhibition of grace 
or agility, than to speculate on a general 
portraiture of savage life, will be great- 
ly disappointed. They are men of large 
bulk and lofty stature; and their move- 
ments in the scene of attack were so 
ferocious and terrible, that we could not 
help trembling, lest they should fancy 
themselves in their native wilds, and 
wreak an ultra-dramatick revenge on the 
victims who had fallen into their power.” 













FROM 
PHILOSOPHICAL TEA-POTS AND 


FIRE-SCREENS. 


Tue difference that subsists in, 
various bodies in conducting heat 
has been known for a considerable 
time: the difference that takes 
place in various surfaces, in imbib- 
ing and discharging, as well as in 
reflecting it has been ascertained 
with accuracy but lately. Froma 
polished metallick surface, it is 
found that it is as feebly emitted as 
it is strongly reflected ; while from 
a surface of another substance, such 
as glass, or, what is better, paper, 
it is discharged with a profusion 
proportional to the reluctance with 
which, in the same kind of surface, 
itis imbibed. A variety of improve- 
ments is, from this economy of na- 
ture, suggested in the practical 
management of heat. A vessel 
with a bright metallick surface must 
be the best fitted to preserve liquors 
warm, and also the best conservato- 
ry to keep thein cool. A silver tea- 

ot will emit scarcely half as much 
heat as one of porcelain: and the 
slightest varnish of platina, gold or 
silver, as applied to earthenware, Is 
reckoned to render that kind of 
manufacture about one third part 
more retentive of heat than it would 
be without it. On the other hand, 
metallick tea-kettles become more 
easily heated on the fire, when they 
have lost their polish, and their 
bottoms have become tarnished and 
smoked; and if any bright surface 
of metal be slightly furrowed, or 
divided by fine flutings, it will emit 
the heat very sensibly faster. In 
consequence of this doctrine, Pro- 
fessor Leslie says, a plate of metal, 
however thin, if onty burnished on 
each side, willform a most etlica- 
cious screen. A smooth sheet of 
pasteboard, gilt over on hoth sides, 
would, he adds, answer the same 
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purpose; but what he suggests as 
most complete in efficacy and ele- 
gant in form, would be one compo- 
sed of two parallel sheets of china 
paper placed about an inch asunder, 
and having their inner surfaces, and 
their outside sprinkled with flowers 
of gold and silver. 


—_——__—- 
METHOD OF DISPERSING 
HAIL STORMS, 


Tue frequency of this kind of 
visitation in the genial climate of 
France has suggested a_ singular 
preventive. For near half a cen- 
tury, the inhabitants of the Macon- 
naise have been accustomed to fire 
mortars from the heizhts on the ap- 
proach of storms for the purpose of 
averting damage from hail. M. de 
Chevriers, an old naval officer was 
the first who introduced this method 
on his estate at Vaurenard. Its ef- 
ficacy having been proved by many 
years experience, the practice was 
adopted by the neighbouring com- 
munes, which have ever since been 
exempt from the ravages of hail. 
The size of the mortar, and the 
number of discharges vary accord- 
ing to circumstances. ‘The com- 
mune of Fleury has a mortar which 
carries a charge of one pound of 
powder ; it is usually fired before 
the stormy clouds have had time to 
accumulate, and the firing is kept 
up till they are wholly dispersed. 
The annual consumption for this 
purpose is from 800 to 1000 Ibs. of 
coarse powder. About the time that 
this method was adopted in the Ma- 
conuaise, Guenault de Montbeillard 
the celeprated assistant and friend 
of Bufion, having observed that the 
hail is not formed until after violent 
claps of thunder, proposed to draw 
off the electrick matter, so as to 
prevent at one and the same time 
tie explosion of the lightning and 
the formation of the hail. 
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ANECDOTES OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


From the new volume of his Memoirs, just 
published, 

Dr. F. when a child, found the 
long graces used by his father be- 
fore and after meals very tedious. 
One day after the winter’s provi- 
sions had been salted: ‘I think, 
father,’ said Benjamin, ‘ if you were 
to say grace over the whole cask— 
once for all—it would be a vast 
saving of time.’ 

——? + oe; 

In Philadelphia, where there are 
no noblesse, but the inhabitants are 
all either merchants or mechanicks, 
the merchants, many years since, 
set up an assembly for dancing, and 
desiring to make a distinction, and 
to assume a rank above the mecha- 
nicks, they at first proposed this 
among the rules for regulating the 


assembly: “ That no mechanick or 


mechanick’s wife or daughter 
should be admitted on any terms.” 
These rules being shown by a mana- 
ger to a friend (Dr. Franklin) for 
his opinion, he remarked, that one 
of them excluded God Almighty. 
“How so?” said the manager. 
“ Because,” replied the friend, * he 
is notoriously the greatest mecha- 
nick in the universe, having, as the 
Scripture testifies, made all things, 
and that by weight and measure.”’ 
The intended new gentleman be- 
came ashamed of their rule, struck 
it out, and no such distinction has 
ever since been made there. 
= ¢ Ge omme 

When Franklin came to England 
previous to the breaking out of the 
American war, he went to Mr. 
Hett’s printing office in Wild Court, 
Wild Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, 
and entering the press-room, he 
went up to a particular press, and 
thus addressed the two men who 
were working : “ Come, my friends, 
we will drink together; it is now 
forty years since I worked like you 
at this press as a journeyman prin- 
ter ;” on this he sent for a gallon of 


porter, and they drank “Success 
TO Praintine.” 

In one of the assemblies in Ame- 
rica wherein there was a majority 
of Preshyterians, a law was prepo- 
sed to forbid the praying for the 
king by the Episcopalians; who, 
however, could not conveniently 
omit that prayer, it being prescribed 
in their Liturgy. Dr. Franklin, one 
of the members, seeing that such a 
law would occasion more distur- 
bance than it was worth, said that 
he thought it quite unnecessary, 
for, added he, “ those people have 
to my certain knowledge been pray- 
ing constantly these twenty years 
past, that‘ God would give to the 
King and his counsel wisdon:’ we 
all know that not the least notice 
has ever been taken of that prayer ; 
so that it is plain they have no in- 
terest in the Court of Heaven.” 
The House smiled, and the motion 
was dropped. 

Dr. Franklin was so immoderate- 
ly fond of chess, that one evening 
at Passy, he sat at that amusement 
from six in the afternoon till sun- 
rise. On the point of losing one of 
his games, his king being attacked 
by what is called a check, but an 
opportunity offering at the same 
time of giving a fatal blow to his 
adversary, provided he might neg- 
lect the defence of his king, he 
chose to do so, though contrary to 
the rules, and made his move. 
* Sir,” said the French gentleman, 
his antagonist, ** you cannot do that 
and leave your king in check.” ‘I 
see he is in check,’ said the Doctor, 
‘but I shall not defend him. If he 
was a good king, like yours, he 
would deserve the protection of his 
subjects; but he is a tyrant, and 
has cost them already more than he 
is worth :—Take him, if you please, 
I can do without him, and will fight 
out the rest of the battle en Repub- 
licain as a Commonwealth’s man.’ 
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POBTRY. 


From the Monthly Magazine. for July, 1818. 
THE SENSITIVE PLANT AND THE 
NETTLE : 

A FABLE, 


WITTEN BY THE LATE Hon. 
ERSKINE. 


HENRY 


Communicated by the Earl of Buchan. 


I OW oft, neglected and forlorn, 
Do high sprung worth and merit 
hie; 
While wealth and power, tho’ basely born, 
Lift their unworthy heads on high. 


How oft are sense and genius bright 
Denied the poor reward of praise ; 
How many modest merit slight, 
While gilded dullness wears the bays. 


His bosom wrung with anguish keen, 
How oft we meet the slighted } youth ; 
On whose pale cheek too well is seen 
That wealth prevails o’er love and 
truth. 


Deep-mark’d with scars, care-worn with 
toil, 
Lo lies the hero’s hoary head ; 
While stripiings share his hard-won 
spoil ; 
Helpless, his orphans weep for bread. 


The patriot’s worth, the poet’s fires, 
And Science fair, neglected die ; 
Sweet Charity herself expires, 
Nor shuts one grateful hand her eye. 


Sweet Philomel thus pours her strain 
Where only Echo hears the song ; 

Thus sheds the rose her sweets in vain 
Some stream’s untrodden bank along. 


Yet not less sweet the scent or song, 
Tho’ wasted on the desert air : 

Tho’ ound among the humble throng, 
Truth, Sense, and Virtue, still are fair. 


Then droop not thou, whom Fate unkind, 
Poor and unkown, has doom’d to dwell ; 

The Muse thy lone retreat shall find, 
Shall visit oft thy humble cell. 


Nor mourn, ye brave, tho’ cowards live 
To wear the laurels won by you ; 

Here, or hereafter, Heaven shall give 
The prize to worth and valour due. 


To soothe with hope your humble state, 
To keep alive fair Virtue’s fires, 

Read (and, unmurmuring, yield to Fate,) 
The simple tale the Muse inspires. 


Within the garden’s shelter’d bound, 
The florist’s art, the florist’s care, 
With every hue had deck’d the ground, 
With every scent perfum’d the air. 


The nipping frost, the driving snow, 
The chilling wind, and beating rain ; 
Tho’ deep they fall, and fiercely blow, 
There deal their baleful blasts in vain. 


Tho’ Sol his genial ray denies, 

And Morn refuse her dew to lend, 
There artificial suns arise, 

There artifical showers descend. 


Within these bowers full many a flower, 
The native of benigner skies, 

Such as might grace Hesperian bower, 
Or fairy grove, were seen to rise. 


B’en flow’rs, by Nature’s hand design’d, 
Mid savage wilds, unknown to grow, 
Transplanted, and by care refin’d, 
Were taught both fair and sweet te 
blow. 


Just such a fostering power is thine, — 
And virtues such dost thou bestow, 
Oh Education ! source divine,— 
From yen truth, worth, and wisdom 
ow. 


Yet midst these beds full many a weed, 
In spite of Care, would often spring ; 

For thoughtless Zephyr bore the seed, 
And dropt it from his wanton wing. 


And many a fair and fragrant flower, 
Fallen from the sower’s careless hand, 

Spite of the sweetly-fostering shower, 
Died on the waste and barren sand. 


So many a heart of fire sublime, 
Unknown and friendless, lives and dies ; 
While meaner souls, by Fortune, climb 
The heights where Fame’s proud tur- 
rets rise. 


On the hard, bleak, and barren mould, 
The plant for soft Sensation known,— 
*T was thus the tale a florist told,— 
Was dropt, unshelter’d and alone 
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Thy malice shall behold me dead, Uhee f acknowledge, God supreme 


Ere joyful dawns another morn. 
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i From the rude and dashing rain, He spoke : the sun was gliding low, 
i Instinctive, shrunk its tender leaf; And damps hung heavy in the air ; 
Hi For shelter while it sought in vain, The florist ’gan his rounds to £0, 
| +i Low hung its head in silent grief. To guard from harm his flow’ry care. 
\ f Its humble plight and look forlorn With scorn the Nettle’s worthless root, A 
} ¢ Soon caught a neighbour:ng Nettle’s From its warm seat, he instant tore ; 
ae eves. And in its place the sufferer put, 
q i A i That, lately, on the light breeze borne, Ne’er to know pain or sorrow more. 
pat Se Midst Flora’s favourites dar’d to rise. 
ee , From tl 
j PY There fixed its root the worthless seed, byte a Vo 
* | And by the florist long unseen, PRAYER DURING BATTLE. 
a3 Thriving it grew,—for evil weed i>: = 
Full quick and strongly springs, I ween. ee en a eer 
Faruer of all! I call on thee: 
* Avaunt ! (theungenerous upstartcried) | Red lightnings flash along the ground ; 
Nor taint with sighs the balmy air, Loud roars the fierce artillery, 
That fans the garden’s flowery pride, And smoke and blood enclose me round: 
Where I am fairest of the fair.”’ Great God of battles! hear my cry— i 
Lead me to death or victory. ‘ 
“cc ° . ) 
p hncter I gag eiuaee omplain ; Thou, Sather, lead me boldly on! ac 
Justly it arm’d poe plac’d me here ae Lead me to conquest or the grave ; of 
And justly thus bids you remain.” Where’er I go, thy will be done,— tl 
So lead as thou the will may’st have : t 
For I submit me to thy power, 
Thus spoke the Nettle, proud and sour, aeacaeial aoe 1 t} 
While Zephyr sigh’d along the beds ; + a Tay SeeaE Seeey ROSE ‘1 
A tear stood bright on every flow’r . 
on eae ‘tag ee. } Equally in the rustling blasts, t 
SE Tae ae ne Sey MAN Strewing autumnal leaves around ; I 
; As when the battle-storm o’ercasts, 
“ Proud Weed, (the gentle sufferer said,) ~ yoisp carnage and with blood, the . 
That look’st on humble worth with sameiail d 
. 


Fountain of mercy! still the same. 


Father, I praise thee, that to-day 


** Yet Know, though thus I early fall, For no vain good our swords we draw ; 
No hidden crimes have work’d my fate; Our cause is sacred Liberty, 

Tis Fortune, blind alike to all, And Justice is our only law ; 
That ruins me, and makes thee great. Victor or vanquish’d, at thy will, 


Father of men! I'll praise the still 


** Can’st thou behold yon ruin’d mound, 
Where all thy noxious kindred grow; Thou, Father, bless me with thy care, 
Yet dare the gentle heart to wound, Into thy hands [ all resign: 


And proudly scoff at honest wo ? ’Tis thou that givest; hear my prayer: 
’Tis thou can’st take—for I am thine. 


In life, or in Death’s trying hour, 


** While I whose, worth let others tell, Oh bless me with thy guardian power 


My feeling form who fondly rear, 
My rising rage with pity quell, 


Foresee thy end, and drop a tear. God! I submit myself to thee : 


When death assails my mortal frame, 
When my torn veins the blood shall flee 
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“ The glorious orb, whese genial ray Gushing, and sinks this vital flame,— 
BP ay tng oy 4 ve 5 Pil hand resigned to thy decree : 
Hi w in the dust thy pride can lay, f all! I call on thee. 

| ie And save my weakness from the acetates 

iy storm.” 
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